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Notes on some of the British Nepticulide II 

By A. M. Emmet 
(Concluded from page 108) 

it progresses and is not pushed into a corner. The mine gener¬ 
ally fills the angle between the midrib and a lateral vein. 

(c) Distribution. In some localities such as north-west Kent 
I have found albifasciella but not quercifoliae; in others such 
as north-west Essex, I have found quercifoliae but not albi¬ 
fasciella; in others again, such as Wicken Fen, I have found 
both species in their respective seasons. 

In reply Dr Klimesch wrote:—“I agree with your opinions 
on the oak-feeding Dechtiria, admitting that your very exact 
observations on the behaviour of the larvae and the mines of 
Dechtiria albifasciella Hein, and D. quercifoliae Toll agree 
perfectly with those made by the late Dr Toll. Personally I 
have only a few observations belonging to the two mentioned 
species. These correspond to your remarks. Therefore I am 
inclined to admit quercifoliae Toll as a good species”. 

I have waited a year before writing an account of querci¬ 
foliae in order to breed the imagines and obtain larvae of 
albifasciella for comparison. I was successful in the second 
aim when in company with three other entomologists I found 
albifasciella plentifully near Thorpeness, Suffolk last Septem¬ 
ber. I enlisted the help of Dr J. D. Bradley over the descrip¬ 
tion which was made from a number of larvae, some of which 
were extracted from their mines and viewed under a micro¬ 
scope. We wrote:—“Translucent glossy white, dorsal vessel 
green. Head and prothoracic plate very pale brown, 
mandibles darker”. So now we see that after all there are 
differences in the larvae of the three species, which may be 
summarised as follows: — 

albifasciella — Head and prothoracic plate very pale brown. 
quercifoliae — Head and prothoracic plate reddish brown. 
subbimaculella — Head and prothoracic plate blackish brown. 

I think there are differences, too, in the markings of the 
young larvae when they are still in their fine galleries, for 
albifasciella has large ventral spots which are shed before it 
starts blotch feeding whereas I could not observe such spots 
in quercifoliae. Hering (1957), however, states that the young 
larva of quercifoliae does have these spots. It will not be pos¬ 
sible to clear up this matter till next season. 

With regard to the imagines, I bred long series of subbi¬ 
maculella and quercifoliae last summer, the two having been 
carefully segregated from the larval stage onwards. While 
it is not possible to be sure about individual moths, there are 
observable differences when series are compared. In most 
examples of quercifoliae the white patch at the base of the 
forewings is larger and the head is darker fuscous, only the 
face being ferruginous. In subbimaculella, the basal white 
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patch is usually smaller and the crown of the head is mixed 
ferruginous and fuscous. As I have said, there is variation 
over these characters and some overlapping, so that 1 would 
hesitate to be dogmatic in separating isolated specimens of 
the two species. I have not yet been able to study sufficient 
specimens of albifasciella to decide whether it has any super¬ 
ficial differences from its close relatives. 

Mr E. S. Bradford has started to make a study of the geni¬ 
talia of this group. Preliminary results seem to show that 
there are slight differences, but more specimens will need to 
be dissected to find out if these differences are constant. 

So far quercifoliae has been recorded from north-west 
Essex and Cambridgeshire, where it is common. Mr D. W. H. 
ffennell has found it at Abbots Down in Hampshire. There 
are other areas where it has been looked for without success. 
Both in 1971 and 1972 I failed to find it in Kent. I was likewise 
unsuccessful in Epping Forest in 1971, and I understand from 
Mr R. W. J. Uffen that he has had the same experience. Clearly 
it is much more local than subbimaculella, but it is sure to 
turn up in a number of hitherto unrecorded localities, which 
should be published. 

New records made for albifasciella this year are for Suffolk 
(Thorpeness), Somerset (Leigh Woods) and Monmouthshire 
(Tintern). 

In my previous notes I recorded that larvae of the subbi¬ 
maculella group occasionally pupate inside their mines and 
mentioned that Hering (1957) thought this habit might indi¬ 
cate that there was another species. In 1971 a larva of the 
closely related E. quinquella Bedell spun up in its mine. This 
indicates that individuals of the known species in this group 
do sometimes behave in this aberrant fashion, and there is 
no need to postulate any separate species for this reason. 

In Meyrick (1928) and Ford (1949) we find a species called 
Trifurcula atrifrontella Stainton which is described as having 
a larva which feeds in April and May in the bark of Genista. 
According to Tutt (1899), this life-history emanated from 
Sorhagen (1886) who himself was quoting from Glitz. So it 
comes as a double surprise to find atrifrontella assigned to a 
different genus and a different foodplant. 

The errors probably arose through confusion with the 
rather similar-looking Trifurcula pallidella Zeller. Hering 
(1957) corrects both the mistakes. He transfers the moth to 
Ectoedemia and states that it mines the bark of oak. The 
four mines from which the original description was made are 
in his herbarium, which is housed at the British Museum 
(Natural History). They are of remarkable interest. They 
are formed in young tender bark which is free of lichen; 
Hering says that green bark is preferred, but these examples 
are in reddish bark, perhaps because of a colour change 
caused by the passage of time. The mine is a long, rather 
narrow gallery, raising the surface in a slight ridge. The track 
is strongly contorted, in each case doubling back and crossing 
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over earlier workings. In two examples the track is yellowish 
and conspicuous against the reddish background. The third 
is concolorous with the bark and hard to see. The fourth is 
partly concolorous and partly yellow. One mine is in a twig 
of about a quarter of an inch diameter, while the others are 
in bark peeled from larger branches with a width of perhaps 
two inches. 

This species has been taken round oaks in the past. 
Stainton beat a specimen from oak in 1851 and Barrett used 
to find it on oak trunks at Hazelemere (Tutt 1899). Waters 
beat two specimens from oak at Tubney Wood, Berkshire in 
September 1920. It is a scarce species, rarely seen in collec¬ 
tions. The most recent record known to me is from Dorset 
where Adkin took a specimen now in the British Museum 
(Natural History), on 25th May 1933, an unusually early date 
of emergence. 

Now that its life-history is known, perhaps it will be found 
more freely. He ring says that the larva feeds “until June”, 
but does not say when it starts to mine. The eggs are presum¬ 
ably laid in August or September and it is likely that the 
larva hatch in the autumn and feed slowly through the winter. 
The winter, when there is no obscuring foliage, may be the 
best time to search. Even vacated mines would give us 
current localities. Tenanted mines should be left till the 
Spring, unless well advanced. When a branch has been 
severed, I would suggest putting the end in damp sand as is 
recommended for the clearwings. If the sand is then covered 
with moss, there will be suitable material for pupation, for 
the larva leaves the mine for this purpose. 

The imago has been recorded from late May till earlv 
September and this has led writers to regard it as double- 
brooded. If it is, it is our only bivoltine Ectoedemia. It is 
more likely that it is a single-brooded insect with a long period 
of emergence. 

ULMUS spp. (Elm) 

In mv previous notes (Ent. Record 83: 300-302) I ques¬ 
tioned whether certain newly recorded elm-feeding neps were 
in fact separate species. I then thought that ulmifoliae 
Hering and ulmi Skala were mine-forms of ulmivora Fologne, 
but as I had not yet reared any imagines, my views were still 
conjecture. However, during 1971 I bred a series from each 
of the three types of mine which I had collected the previous 
autumn and kept separately, and confirmed my suspicions 
that they were all ulmivora. With another ‘species’, ulmicola 
Hering, I was too late for all but one larva in 1970, and this 
failed to produce an imago. I had hazarded that this would 
prove to be a good species because the mines looked distinct 
and the larvae fed earlier. So I started to look sooner for 
them in 1971 and found a good many; but the seeds of doubt 
were sown in mv mind because the mines were variable and 
graded into the form typical of ulmivora. 
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Whenever I have problems over the Nepticulidae, I consult 
the long-suffering Dr Klimesch. In reply to my queries he 
wrote as follows on the 20th November, 1971:—“According 
to my opinion the Ulmus- feeding species ulmicola Hering and 
ulmifoliae Hering are mine-forms of ulmivora Fologne as the 
adults of the mentioned forms do not represent any differ¬ 
ences between each other. I have always observed that 
ulmicola occurs in thick leaves only in sunny places, while 
ulmifoliae mines are to be found only in shady places. N. ulmi 
Skala is a very problematic species described on a doubtful 
mine only, as Skala did in some other cases (viz. brunensis , 
pseudoplatanella, fulvomacula, oxysorbi). On the other side, 
ulmiphaga Preissecker is a good species! I found it only near 
Vienna. The mine likes very much to ulmifoliae; it is very 
sinuous with a thin frass. The imago is quite different from 
ulmivora as it is of one colour, shining bronzy like viscerella”. 

Let us first consider ulmifoliae and ulmicola. The leaves 
in my herbarium confirm Dr Klimesch’s verdict that the 
former occur in the thin leaves and the latter in thick. That 
the former occur in shady places and the latter in sunshine 
is consistent with my recollections and I have since confirmed 
it by further observation. Larvae in thick leaves in sunny 
spots might well feed up faster, and that would explain why 
I was deluded in 1970 into thinking ulmicola an earlier species. 
The larvae which I collected in ulmicola- type mines in Sep¬ 
tember 1971 duly produced typical ulmivora in June 1972, 
giving still further corroboration to Dr Klimesch’s views. 

It remains to discuss the position of ulmiphaga Preissecker, 
which, as Dr Klimesch has told us above, is a good species. 
Let me ‘recap’ on its history as a British insect. 

(1) . Stigmella ulmiphaga Preissecker 1942 was added to the 
British list on the evidence of vacated mines determined by 
Professor Hering (Richens 1963). 

(2) . The name was changed to ulmi Skala 1934 in obedience 
to the rule of priority. 

(3) . In 1970-71 it was demonstrated by breeding that ulmivora 
has a mine-form indistinguishable from the mine of ulmi 
(ulmiphaga). This had two effects:—(a) Skala’s name ulmi 
which was given only to a mine, could refer either to ulmi¬ 
vora or ulmiphaga and so lost validity. Therefore the name 
ulmiphaga was reinstated, (b) There are no longer any 
grounds for regarding ulmiphaga as a British insect. Since 
the name has been used in our literature, it must be retained 
for reference purposes in the Kloet and Hincks check-list, but 
it is marked with an asterisk to show the moth’s status as 
British is in dispute. 

A couple of years ago we had seven elm-feeding Nepticuli¬ 
dae on the British list; now we are back to the original three 
plus one recorded in error. Their names, brought together 
from their several positions on the check-list are as follows: — 
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Stigmella viscerella (Stainton 1853) 

*Stigmella ulmiphaga (Preissecker 1942) 
lulmi (Skala 1934) 

Stigmella ulmivora (Fologne 1860) 
ulmicola (Hering 1932) 
ulmifoliae (Hering 1931) 

Nepticula marginicolella (Stainton 1853) 
fulvomacula (Skala 1936) 

It remains to outline the main research still outstanding 
with regard to the known species of British Nepticulidae. 

(1) . Study is needed of aurella and its close relatives ( nitens , 
gei, fragariella, dulcella) to decide their status as species or 
biological forms. 

(2) . A similar study must be made of poterii and its relatives 
(serella, tengstroemi, together possibly with ulmariae and 
filipendulae). 

(3) . We need to know whether (a) oxyacanthella and 
aeneella , and (b) betulicola and nana represent one or two 
species respectively. 

(4) . Six species, tormentillella, tengstroemi, vimineticola, 
samiatella, ulmiphaga and sericopeza , are recorded on doubt¬ 
ful evidence, and their status as British species needs clarifica¬ 
tion. 

(5) . There is a possibility that several names which have been 
reduced to synonymy (fulgens, fletcheri, hodgkinsoni) may, 
after all, belong to good species. 

(6) . We need to find out what is meant by castanella Stainton. 

(7) . We have yet to breed aceris in Britain or capture an 
imago. 

(8) . We must try to rediscover torminalis. It was recorded 
only by Wood, who stated that it was “confined to a small 
corner of one wood” at Tarrington in Herefordshire. 

(9) . We do not yet know the foodplant and life-history of 
grisella or the life-history of svenssoni except in the general 
sense that it is not obviously dissimilar from that of its oak¬ 
feeding relatives. 

I hope that readers who can furnish answers, comprehen¬ 
sive or fragmentary, to any of these problems will publish 
their information. 
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POSTSCRIPT 

Oak-Feeding Nepticulidae of the Ruficapitella 

Group 

As more information has come to hand since I wrote the 
above notes, I venture to expand and correct what I then 
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wrote. A very useful addition to the literature on the subject, 
and one to which I shall refer, is Studien an Nepticuliden 
(Lepidoptera ) 5 by A. Borkowski (Bull. ent. Pol., 42: 767-799). 
This paper, written in German, covers the same ground as 
Johansson, 1971 (Ent. Scand ., 2: 241-242), but in fuller detail. 

Stigmella atricapitella Haw. There appears to be season¬ 
al variation in the mine form. Summer mines are relatively 
short with a thick frass-line, as I described them, whereas late 
autumn mines are longer and narrower with thin linear frass. 
Johansson illustrates the summer form and Borkowski the 
autumn form. I have bred the imago from each form in its 
respective season. I cannot at present distinguish the autumn 
form from the mine of roborella Johansson. 

Stigmella svenssoni Johansson. During 1973 I bred two 
specimens, one on 31st March from a larva taken at Amble- 
side, Westmorland, on 10th August 1972, and the other on 
28th April from a larva taken at Thorpeness, Suffolk, on 10th 
September 1972. These are the third and fourth recognised 
British specimens, their localities further demonstrating how 
widely distributed the species is in Britain. The dates are of 
interest since they suggest that the insect is univoltine, with 
larvae feeding for the most part between the generations of 
the other members of the group. Mr Svensson. in whose hon¬ 
our the moth is named, told me on his visit to England in 1972 
that he, too, regards it as single-brooded. Specimens of sven¬ 
ssoni tend to be larger than those of related species and to be 
more coarsely scaled, especially towards the apex of the fore¬ 
wing. The mine is relatively broad and long with dispersed 
frass, like a large edition of ruficapitella. The scarcity of 
svenssoni in collections may spring from our throwing away 
cocoons from mid-summer larvae if they fail to produce ima¬ 
gines later in the year. 

In my Notes I stated that I was giving my Madingley speci¬ 
men to the British Museum (Natural History). That specimen 
suffered accidental damage so I have presented the one from 
Ambleside in its place. 

Finally let me correct two errors in Borkowski’s paper 
which were caused by blunders on my part and are in no way 
attributable to the author. The specimen of Stigmella suberi - 
vora Stainton referred to on page 773 and illustrated (geni¬ 
talia) at fig. 17, was taken, not at Madingley, as stated, but at 
Camberwell, South London. An accidental fall caused several 
specimens to part company with their staging and in replac¬ 
ing them I must have interchanged a suberivora and an atri¬ 
capitella. There is no holm-oak at Madingley and suberivora 
has not, as yet, been recorded from Cambridgeshire. I am 
also responsible for the mis-spelling “Maddingley”,* until the 
name appeared in The Times crossword puzzle (doubtless in 
quotation from Rupert Brooke), I had not realised that it 
had only one “d”. I apologise to Borkowski for misleading 
him. 

Labrey Cottage, Victoria Gardens, 
Saffron Walden, Essex. 


